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Men get their moral impulsive power through loyalty to some 
group, however small or large. Intelligence alone is not sufficient 
to make men moral. 

This is the merest sketch of a method which has been interesting 
and fruitful to me individually. Should there be shown sufficient 
interest in it, I hope to elaborate later on. This is submitted in real 
humility as an effort toward solving a difficult problem, and criticism 
is eagerly awaited. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 



THEORY OP INDEPENDENCE 

AMONG the several elements constituting the philosophical 
theory now known and vigorously defended as the new 
realism, the doctrine of independence occupies a central place. The 
authors of the recent publication bearing the title of this modern 
school 1 have not failed to realize this, and Professor Perry, of Har- 
vard University, devotes his contribution in the ' ' cooperative ' ' effort 
to a thorough discussion of the object's independence of conscious- 
ness. Stated in its simplest terms, the theory of independence is the 
view that a real object does not owe its existence or its qualities to 
the fact of its being cognized. To this is added the belief that the 
real object is nevertheless such as may be known. In fact all the 
physical objects of experience are real objects and they are capable 
of being cognized in toto. There is no residuum which is from its 
nature unknowable. It is clear that such a view commits us to a. 
definite type of viewing consciousness on the one hand and reality on 
the other. In opposition to Berkeley it is claimed that no object is 
real if it can be shown that its existence is identical with its being 
perceived. In opposition to Locke and to Kant it is just as stoutly 
maintained that it is foolish to look for, or to believe in, without 
looking for it, some thing at the basis of the qualities perceived, 
which itself can never be an object of perception. The identical 
thing which is at one moment an object of perception is at the next 
moment, if I shut my eyes and cease thinking of it, an object un- 
perceived, but none the less (and equally none the more) a real 
object. As far as the object and its reality is concerned, my perceiv- 
ing it or your perceiving it is not merely an unimportant accident; 
it is even less than that. It does not affect the nature of the object 
in the least. The object passes in and out of consciousness unscathed. 

1 ' ' The New Realism : Cooperative Studies in Philosophy. ' ' New York : 
Macmillan, 1912. 
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What, then, is consciousness ? It may be an activity, it may be a 
receptacle, it may be a relation. Its activity may be selective or 
organizing. But whichever of these it be, it is purely external to the 
object, and in no sense constitutive of any element therein. 

Is there any way in which we can show that this account of the 
object and its relation to consciousness is true? Clearly the only 
direct way would be to get hold of a real object when not in any con- 
sciousness and see what it looks like. And it is just as clear that 
this can never be done. To "get hold" of an object is to spoil its 
purity, and it becomes useless. And so long as we do not ' ' get hold ' ' 
of it there is no object to examine and we are baffled. This is what 
Perry calls the "ego-centric predicament." 

Stated in these bald terms we have merely a predicament which 
proves nothing, as Perry rightly concludes, except that it gives us a 
gentle hint to look around for other ways, even if less direct, of 
solving the problem. But, after all, it seems to me that the ' ' predica- 
ment" has some other connotation besides. Why is it, we may ask, 
to take a specific case, that I can not have a green color unless I see 
it? For it is not merely true in general that I must attend to an 
object if it is to be an object for me. I can not have a green color 
unless I attend to it in a specific manner ; I must look at it. And if 
I try ever so hard to make clear to myself what green is, I have no 
way of doing it except by saying that it is the kind of thing I see 
when I see green. Is this impossibility of explaining green to a 
blind man simply an accident, without essential connection with the 
nature of green? Does it not rather lead us to think that the very 
essence of green is that it is seen? And does not this circumstance 
color the ego-centric predicament in a way that is extremely signifi- 
cant? It seems to suggest that the predicament in question is not 
an accident, but is conditioned by the nature of things. If what was 
said of color may be generalized in its application, then there may be 
some warrant in saying that it is because it is the essential nature of 
objects as such to be in consciousness that we find ourselves unable to 
attach any meaning to an object out of consciousness, and hence the 
two varieties of Idealism, the one believing in an unknowable Ding 
an sick, to escape utter subjectivism; the other refusing to admit 
what can in no case make any practical difference, and hence, identi- 
fying the object as experienced with the real object, and claiming 
that an object must be experienced or it is nothing. 

However, the argument from the ego-centric predicament for 
realism is purely negative. It is intended in the use Perry makes of 
it to invalidate it as an argument for idealism. It can not, of course, 
prove realism or even create a presumption in its favor. If I am not 
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a competent judge of the nature of objects in themselves because I 
am always in my own light when I wish to deal with them, I must 
give up the problem, and so must every conceivable investigator, be 
he man or God, do the same. For whoever the subject be, he can not 
at the same time eat the cake and have it too. He can not at the same 
time perceive his object and not perceive it. The predicament is 
universal. 

But is there not an indirect method of attacking the same prob- 
lem of the relation of object to consciousness? Is it possible by 
analyzing the various modes of dependence as visible in nature to 
determine whether the relation of object and consciousness is iden- 
tical with any of them ? If it is, then our problem is solved in favor 
of dependence, of course, and against the realist contention. But 
suppose the relation in question is not identical with any of the 
modes of dependence of one thing upon another as revealed in 
scientific analysis — what then? Have we a right to conclude that 
objects are not dependent on consciousness? Who is to warrant that 
the modes of dependence as observable among objects exhausts the 
possible kinds of dependence, and what right have we to infer from 
one kind of relation one totally different? The assumption that 
objects in their interdependence can throw light on our problem is 
a begging of the question. If the relation of object to consciousness, 
which is admittedly baffling, must find its counterpart in the rela- 
tions among objects themselves, it is not the unique relation which 
the ego-centric predicament shows it to be. 

Let us take an instance of an analogous predicament in a different 
sphere. A given individual is operated on for appendicitis and dies 
as a result of the operation. The surgeon maintains that the patient 
would have died in any case, and that the operation was a safe risk, 
for it might have saved him. The relatives of the patient may 
entertain a legitimate doubt and speculate on what might have been 
if their father or brother had not submitted to an operation. His 
case was not exactly like the others in the surgeon's experience. 
Every case is, after all, unique, and what does the surgeon know of 
the many cases of appendicitis that were operated on and either sur- 
vived or succumbed — as to whether they would have survived without 
an operation ? Clearly there is nothing but probability, and the only 
direct experiment, namely, to see whether the person who died under 
the knife can live without an operation, is made impossible from the 
nature of the case. Here we have a predicament, and clearly there 
is no way out of it. No amount of experimentation on any number 
of patients can prove anything for the individual in question, so long 
as we maintain that an individual as such has something unique 
about him, no matter how similar he may be in special aspects to 
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other individuals of the same species. Besides, every case constitutes 
a one-sided experiment only, whether it is a case of an operation 
performed or of one who refused to submit to the surgeon's knife. 
It is possible, of course, to take a hundred cases, say, of operation, 
and, comparing them with an equal number of cases of those who 
refused to submit to an operation, to see the relative percentage of 
survivals of the disease. This would prove of value on the assump- 
tion of uniformity of the disease if we take a large number of cases. 
Or it is possible by an actual examination of the progress of the 
disease in a given case to make up one's mind with a high degree of 
probability as to the condition of the diseased organ and its prob- 
able development. But all this is possible because we are dealing 
here with an individual of a class, and legitimate comparison is in 
order. Whereas in the problem under discussion it is quite illegiti- 
mate to assume that there is a similarity between the relation of an 
object to consciousness and the various relations among objects them- 
selves. To be sure, the contrary assumption that the conscious rela- 
tion is unique might be just as gratuitous, and the matter must be 
solved, if at all, empirically. But so long as we do not know what 
the nature of the conscious relation is, how can analysis of other 
relations ever make us wise on the matter? Assuming even that 
among the relations of objects among themselves there is one in which 
the dependence or absence of dependence is like that of object on 
consciousness, we should never know it. 

From the aforegoing considerations, if they are not altogether 
beside the mark, it would seem that an attempt to analyze the various 
modes of dependence in nature as a basis for solving our problem was 
foredoomed to failure. But we are not left to a priori considerations. 
An attempt has actually been made to solve the problem in this way. 
Professor Perry enumerates nine classes of dependence as follows: 
(1) Relation, (2) Whole-part, (3) Part-whole, (4) Thing-attribute, 
(5) Attribute-thing, (6) Causation, (7) Reciprocity, (8) Implying, 
(9) Being implied. He describes each class, and adds that while they 
may not be logically ultimate or coordinate, they are at least intelli- 
gible, and so far as our main problem is concerned, complete. Note 
that in enumerating the kinds of dependence we actually find whose 
nature is clear to us, we are naturally precluded from counting the 
consciousness-object relation as one of them, because that is the ques- 
tion to be decided. In calling our enumeration complete we can 
therefore mean only that, the conscious relation deliberately set aside 
for the moment, the enumeration is complete, but not otherwise. 
And, as a matter of fact, abstracting from our ignorance of the 
matter, the enumeration is complete if the conscious relation is iden- 
tical with one of the nine in the list, or if not being identical with any 
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of them it is not a relation of dependence. There is yet a third pos- 
sibility, namely, that it is not identical with any of the nine laid 
down by Perry and is yet a relation of dependence of a new kind. In 
this case Professor Perry's list is incomplete. But Professor Perry, 
it seems to me, absolutely ignores this last possibility, and does not do 
full justice to the first. For be it noted, if it is true that the con- 
scious relation is identical with any one of the nine in the list, the 
latter is complete, to be sure, but the conscious relation is then one 
of dependence and not of independence. To show that my criticism 
is justified let us follow Professor Perry further in his argument. 

To prove independence, he says, it is sufficient to show that a 
given relation of two terms does not show dependence, for indepen- 
dence simply means non-dependence. So far so good. But when he 
adds that independence signifies ' ' the total absence of dependence in 
the senses enumerated above," we are forced to reply, "We have no 
objection to your denning independence as you see fit, but pray bear 
in mind that if such is your definition of independence, it means 
independence as between objects. What independence (or depen- 
dence for that matter) in the consciousness-object relation may mean, 
is still an open question. 

To proceed. Having explained what dependence and indepen- 
dence are, Professor Perry next lays down a number of propositions 
concerning the kind of entities that are or are not dependent on each 
other. Among them is the theorem that "All simple entities are 
mutually independent." This is proved by showing that simple 
entities can not be dependent in the whole-part sense, nor causally, 
nor in the sense of implying or being implied. In a similar way it is 
shown that "simple entities are independent of the complexes of 
which they are members." In view of the considerations we have 
adduced, this can only mean that simple entities as objects, or a 
simple entity and a complex, both of which are objects, can not be 
dependent in the manner in which one object may be dependent on 
another, and hence are independent. 

The last step in Perry's argument is to apply the general propo- 
sitions just mentioned to the consciousness-object relation. "Simple 
entities," he says, "are not dependent on consciousness, because, as 
we have seen, there is no sense in which simple entities can be said to 
be dependent at all. ' ' Have we really seen this ? The reader who has 
followed me thus far will, I trust, agree with me when I say that all 
we have really seen is that a simple entity as object can not be depend- 
ent on another simple or complex entity which is likewise object in 
a given number of dependent relations. As between a simple entity 
and consciousness there are three possibilities. The object may be 
dependent on consciousness in one of the ways of dependence 
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enumerated above, it may be dependent in a totally new way, or it 
may be independent. Only the last possibility speaks for Perry's 
conclusion, the two others speak against him. 

The first possibility just mentioned requires further justification. 
How, it may be urged, can a simple entity be dependent on con- 
sciousness as a whole on a part, since as simple it can not be a whole 
composed of parts ? Again, as relations of implication are found only 
in propositions or combinations of propositions, how can a simple 
entity be dependent in this way on consciousness? I grant the 
justice of this criticism and admit that while we do not know the 
exact nature of the conscious relation, which is the matter in dispute, 
we do know some things that it is not, and we may conclude without 
detriment to our argument that the conscious relation is not one of 
part-whole or of implication, or of thing-attribute. There still re- 
mains to be considered the causal relation. 

Perry says "simple entities can not be causally related because 
they can not be values of variables, since this would belie their 
simplicity. " He is enabled to say this because in defining causation 
he deliberately declared out of court the theory "that causation is 
creation ex nihilo by an 'activity.' " In justification of this he 
"appeals to the fact that the 'creation' theory has long since been 
discredited in science and all other exact discourse." He accord- 
ingly defines cause in its narrowest sense to mean "those other values 
which together with time determine the value of a future complex. ' ' 
It follows from this that a simple entity can not be the effect of a 
cause "since it can not be the value of a variable." 

Once more we agree with him as far as he goes. If in science, 
i. e., in our dealings with the relation of objects among themselves, the 
causal theory of "creation" is discredited, then one object which is 
a simple entity can not be dependent as an effect on another object. 
But the consciousness-object relation may be a type of causal "crea- 
tion," as is indeed claimed by the subjective idealists. This is the 
very matter in dispute, and no amount of discredit on the part of 
science is relevant for our discussion. 

But there is still another way in which Professor Perry proves 
that an object, even if it be complex, is not dependent on conscious- 
ness if we can account for it in another way. It is thus not exclu- 
sively determined by its relation to consciousness, and hence not 
causally dependent on it. Thus "the proposition c 2 = a 2 -f-6 2 — 
2ab . cos y, where y is the angle of a triangle, c the opposite side, and 
a, b, the adjacent sides" is not dependent on the cognitive relation, 
since even if it were determined by it, it is not so exclusively. For 
we can derive it, as in fact every mathematician does, from the logical 
and mathematical systems to which it belongs. 
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"Will the reader think me too severe if I charge this argument with 
a confusion of ideas, or else with a begging of the question ? If the 
idealist opponent maintained that the conscious relation is but an- 
other type of object-object relation, the above argument would be 
correct and relevant. But the whole point of the idealist contention 
is that while all objective causal determination is longitudinal, the 
conscious relation is transversal and ultimate and all-inclusive, deter- 
mining the cause as well as the effect absolutely and not merely rela- 
tively. The objective cause determines one out of many possible 
effects; it explains to us why this particular effect rather than an- 
other has taken place ; it explains, in other words, the essence of the 
effect, to use Scholastic terminology. The subjective causality of 
consciousness determines that there shall be cause as well as effect, 
it determines the existence of the cause as well as of the effect. The 
reason the mathematician has nothing to say about the cognitive rela- 
tion of his theorems and formulas is because as mathematician he 
deliberately ignores this aspect of things, or if he happens also to be 
a philosopher, he assumes it to be there, though without affecting 
his results in any manner. 

We see now that our original suspicions, as to the success of an 
empirical method like the above enabling us to solve the problem of 
independence, were more than justified by an analysis of an actual 
attempt in that direction. "We are thus as far as ever from a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

An obvious stricture on my criticism is that it throughout is based 
on the assumption that the consciousness-object relation is unique. I 
am willing to admit this. But not until I have protested that the 
realist discussion is similarly based on the contrary assumption that 
the consciousness-object relation is only another type of object-object 
relation. Assumption for assumption, the former seems to me to 
have more in its favor whether realism or idealism be the true 
doctrine. Isaac Husik. 

University op Pennsylvania. 
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Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson. Hugh S. R. 
Elliot. With a preface by Sir E. Ray Lankester. New York : Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xix + 257. 
A discussion of the same set of problems by Elliot and Bergson pre- 
sents a study in contrasts. Elliot is interested mainly in what we already 
know; feels that the way to learn more is to continue the established 
methods ; and is not afflicted with doubts as to whether our knowledge and 



